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VIII. — ON THE CONSERVATISM OF LANGUAGE 
IN A NEW COUNTRY. 

I cannot begin this discussion more appropriately than by 
quoting a well known paragraph from Ellis's Early English 
Pronunciation. In Part I, page 19, he says : — 

"The results of emigration and immigration are curious 
and important. By emigration is here specially meant the 
separation of a considerable body of the inhabitants of a 
country from the main mass, without incorporating itself 
with another nation. Thus the English in America have 
not mixed with the natives, and the Norse in Iceland had 
no natives to mix with. In this case there is a kind of 
arrest of development, the language of the emigrants remains 
for a long time in the stage at which it was when emigration 
took place, and alters more slowly than the mother tongue, 
and in a different direction. Practically the speech of the 
American English is archaic with respect to that of the British 
English, and while the Icelandic scarcely differs from the old 
Norse, the latter has, since the colonization of Iceland, split 
up on the mainland into two distinct literary tongues, the 
Danish and Swedish. Nay, even the Irish English exhibits 
in many points the peculiarities of the pronunciation of the 
xvnth century." 

This paragraph was published as long ago as 1869 and 
it would be hardly fair to Mr. Ellis to hold him strictly 
responsible now for all it contains. Nevertheless the para- 
graph still expresses a widely accepted theory. It is a belief 
among many scholars that the language of a colony is almost 
always more conservative than that of its mother country, 
and that this conservatism is in some way connected with 
the fact of emigration. 
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278 PRANK EGBERT BRYANT. 

A good illustration of this point of view is to be found at 
the end of Professor Emerson's careful study of the Ithaca 
Dialect. 1 Professor Emerson there quotes the above para- 
graph from Ellis, and, though he refuses to subscribe to all 
it contains, he says with reference to his own investigations, 
that : "At least, in the absence of any other assignable cause, 
it may be stated with assurance, that the older forms of 
speech in IthD. are due to conditions attending isolation 
from the mother country by emigration." And immediately 
after he states positively as two of his three conclusions, 
that : — 

" 1. The dialect of Ithaca represents, in comparison with 
standard English, a dialect of the eighteenth century, with 
certain peculiarities usually attributed to the seventeenth 
century. 

" 2. This arrested development is due to emigration and 
separation from the mother country." 

Perhaps few have been as outspoken as Professor Emerson 
is here, but there have been many scholars who have given 
more or less willing assent to the theory. Numerous writers 
on Hibernianisms, Americanisms, and American dialects 
have made much of the essentially archaic nature of the 
language they treat. We have all heard about the wonder- 
ful purity of colonial languages. I know that I have been 
told not only that American English is purer than British 
English, but much more than that, — and this probably 
through the local patriotism of some school-teacher, — that 
the western Americans speak much better English than our 
cousins in the eastern part of the United States. I wish it 
understood that I am not at present advocating this last bit 

1 Dialect Notes, I, pp. 853., espec. 173. For another illustration, con- 
cerning Irish English, cf. Academy, vol. lxi, p. 291 f. Other illustrations 
might be cited. 
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of doctrine, and yet, if by "better" is only meant "more 
conservative," do we have here anything more than the 
logical conclusion for the emigration theory? True archa- 
isms are always startling, and when we find that many of 
our common American words are survivals of older English 
words that have died out in England, it is no wonder if we 
are led sometimes to the conclusion that we, who speak 
the emigrant language, and not the English, are the true 
successors of Shakspere, Dryden, Pope, and the other great 
literary men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But now what is the truth of this matter ? Is emigration 
in itself a conservative force? Do we in America speak a 
more archaic language than the people of England, and if 
we do, or if we have dialects that do, are there not other 
possible causes sufficient to account for the conservatism? 
It is with such questions as these that this paper is con- 
cerned. The treatment is necessarily far from exhaustive. 
There is not enough material yet at hand for a thorough 
study, and besides I do not pretend to have read everything 
that might be brought to bear on the subject. Nevertheless 
I think I have got together enough facts to justify at least 
a few definite conclusions. 

On general principles we should not expect to find in 
emigration a conservative force. We all know, when we 
stop to consider, that the phrases 'living language' and 
' dead language ' are merely figures of speech. In actual 
fact, of course, it is utterly impossible that a language should 
have any real life of its own and consequently any death. 
If we wish for convenience to attribute to it a borrowed life, 
that is a different matter. But it should never be forgotten 
that language is no more alive than the steam engine, or the 
silk-loom, or than any other artfully constructed instrument. 
Language is a tool. It can do nothing — not even to repro- 
duce or maintain itself — except through the agency of man. 
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The latter is the all-important factor and language is always 
secondary to him and to his environment. If this be true, 
and I think all must agree with me that it is, this secondari- 
ness ought to be reflected in speech differentiation. Not only 
should every language be characteristic of the people who 
have developed it and of the land they live in, but changes 
in land or people should find parallel changes in the language 
itself. Furthermore, if a language is imported into a new 
country or a new people, we should expect that it would 
immediately begin to adjust itself to its new surroundings — 
that is to a new order of development. So I repeat that on 
general principles we should not expect to find in emigration 
a conservative force. Other things being equal, a colonial 
language ought to change more than the speech in the 
mother country. 

On general principles also, we should infer that the 
changes in a colonial language are likely to be of a different 
nature from those in the mother country. For this phase 
of the emigration theory Ellis's statement, quoted above, 
seems entirely reasonable. In the new land the speech is 
likely to be subjected to a changed environment. Thus, 
there may be a different climate, a different flora and fauna, 
and the necessity of a different mode of life. There may be 
also another people to contend with, having probably a 
different civilization and language. It is evident that if 
many of these conditions of the new environment are unlike 
those of the parent home, the language cannot go on de- 
veloping in the old way. The old needs and impulses for 
change will be gone and new needs will have taken their 
places. Unless, then, conditions happen to be very similar 
in the two countries and unless there is extensive intercourse 
maintained, the languages of mother land and colony are 
likely — nay, sure — to alter in divergent directions. But 
now, it is only a small part of a language that changes at 
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any one time. In so far as is consistent with developing 
conditions, it is the ideal of language to be conservative, for 
it is through conservatism that a language best fulfills its 
office as an instrument of communication. It is likely, 
therefore, that the field in which the mother-tongue does its 
changing may remain almost unaltered in the colony, and 
the colonial language in its turn may change in parts which 
in the motherland remain quite conservative. The result is 
that each country is likely to present both innovations and 
survivals peculiar to itself. 

Now in this matter we do not have to rest content with 
mere theory. These statements are amply supported by 
facts. Thus, it will be remembered that Mr. Ellis was 
careful to limit his remark about the language of Ireland. 
His words were that it " exhibits in many points the pecu- 
liarities of the pronunciation of the seventeenth century." 
This is no doubt true and it is not only in pronunciation but 
also in vocabulary that Irish is in many points archaic. The 
fact has been emphasized by many writers, but that is a 
very different thing, of course, from identifying modern 
Irish — even of a few generations ago — with pure seventeenth 
century English. It would be hard to find a competent 
scholar who would do the latter. Mr. W. H. Patterson in 
the introduction to his Glossary of Words in Use in the 
Counties of Antrim and Down 1 is careful to state that " The 
forms of the words may vary somewhat, because they 
naturally underwent changes consequent upon the lapse of 
time since their introduction to an alien soil. In many cases 
it was a difficulty how to spell the words, because I only 
had them as sounded, and the difficulty was increased when 
I frequently found the same word was pronounced in two or 
more ways by different persons, either natives of different 

1 Eng. Dial. Soc, vol. vn, p. viii. 
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districts, or persons whose mode of speaking had been influ- 
enced by different surroundings or by more or less of 
education." He further adds that " in some districts in the 
east of the two counties the people still talk a Scotch dialect, 
but with a modified Scotch accent." 

But Ellis himself, farther on in his Early English Pro- 
nunciation, 1 gives sufficient material to show that Irish 
English contains both archaisms and innovations. Thus in 
just one paragraph of Irish speech quoted by him from 
Mr. Graves as a fair specimen of the Kilkenny English of 
the last century, we find many archaic survivals side by 
side with as many altered forms. Thus with the archaic 
clane, 2 dacent, faver, and baaste are found depind, Riverence, 
yistherday, hins, and gintleman. In childhre, which illustrates 
an archaic plural, we have the peculiar Irish dental-plus-r, 
found also in dhrop and dhry, and in crathers, inthered, and 
wather. Potatoes is pronounced pyates. Along with archaic 
meanings for clean and likely we have introduced the Irish 
word colleen for girl. Now the illustrations here given do 
not exhaust the material of this single paragraph, but if we 
wish to leave it and go on to the word lists that follow, 
we shall find that Ellis offers still more material in confir- 
mation of our general proposition. The English language 
in Ireland contains both archaisms and innovations. 

Dr. Sweet in his History of Language (p. 89) states the 
same conclusion for modern Icelandic. You may remember 
that Ellis in the paragraph first quoted made the statement 
that Icelandic scarcely differs from Old Norse. If this were 
true, it would not be such a very strange phenomenon. 
Iceland is so cut off from the activities of the rest of the 
world that we need not expect its language to change very 

1 Part IV, p. 1233. 

2 The spelling is that found in Ellis. 
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much. But it would seem according to Sweet that Icelandic 
has changed more than Ellis suspected. Sweet says : — 

"We have in Modern Icelandic an instructive instance 
of the conflict between the two factors of conservatism in 
life and absence of foreign influence on the one hand and 
complete isolation from direct contact with cognate languages 
on the other. The result is tbat the language, instead of 
developing in an analytical direction similar to that of its 
immediate cognates, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish, has 
preserved its old inflectional system absolutely unimpaired 
on the whole, although with frequent modifications of detail. 
.... But the sounds of Modern Icelandic have undergone 
the most fantastic changes through the want of control by 
cognate languages. Thus a has become (au), and au itself 
has become (cei), the front-round y has been levelled under 
i, and so on, while in the other Scandinavian languages it 
has been kept distinct from i, and d has merely been rounded 
into a variety of (oo) without any further exaggeration. Ice- 
landic, in fact, as regards its sounds, behaves like an adult 
whose speech by deafness has been isolated from the control 
of his fellow-speakers. It is curious to observe that the 
island-Portuguese of the Azores shows a curious change of 
long vowels into diphthongs equally opposed to the tenden- 
cies of the continental mother-language." : 

Other colonial languages, in so far as I have been able to 
learn about them, seem to illustrate our position equally 
well. I know almost nothing about Australian English. 
I presume it contains numerous archaisms, but I am not 
sure. I do know, however, that it has many neologisms. 
There is even a dictionary of over 500 pages on Austral 
English, and though the size of this book may be no fair 
index of the number of new words in the colonial language, 

1 Cf. also Larsen, Jour, of Eng. and Germ. Philol., \i, pp. 99 3. 
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the number is certainly not small. I am acquainted with the 
book only through a review in the Nation, 1 and this in its 
treatment lays emphasis on the new words rather than on 
the survivals. With reference to the English contingent of 
the special vocabulary the reviewer says that it " includes, 
naturally, some novel formations ; but far more numerous 
are the examples of familiar words in unfamiliar senses. 
The old system of penal transportation, the mad days of the 
gold "rushes," the growth of sheep and cattle raising, 
the rowdy life of city idlers, the agrarian difficulties, the 
development of autonomy through political strife of peculiar 
and complex bitterness — all have left their impress on the 
language of the colonists." Surely this does not tend to 
show that Australian English is archaic or conservative. 2 

Let us turn now to America. I think we shall find 
among the various colonial languages of this continent 
similar conditions. Let us begin with the French Canadian 
language, which has received considerable attention. The 
published results of the investigation of such men as Pro- 
fessors Elliott, Sheldon, Chamberlain, and Geddes seem to 
give ample warrant for our general proposition. The French 
language in Canada has been both progressive and conserva- 
tive. Professor Elliott in one of his articles 3 on Canadian 
French points out clearly that the circumstances in which 
the new settlers were placed was sufficient to produce 
important changes in their language, and to bring about 

1 Nation, vol. lxvii, p. 169 f. Austral English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages. By Prof. E. E. Morris. Macmillan. 

2 Leutzner, in Englische Sludien, xi, 173 f., published a note in which he 
quoted three passages from Froude's Oceana (1886) to show that English is 
spoken in Australia absolutely without provincialism. This does not prove 
conservatism, however, but rather a leveling of dialectical forms. Similar 
statements are quoted by Elliott for early Canadian French. 

"Amer. Jour, of Philol., vol. vrr, pp. 141 ff. Cf. also Prof. Elliott's 
article in vol. X (pp. 133 ff. ) of the Journal. 
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the Ausgleichung of grammar-forms and intermixture of 
phonetic elements which are found to-day in the Canadian 
language, common in all essential particulars to the provinces 
of the Dominion, wherever French is spoken. And Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain has stated our position precisely in his 
article on The Life and Growth of Words in the French Dialect 
of Canada. 1 He says : — 

"No portion of the study of Canadian-French life and 
history can be more of interest than the investigation of the 
changes which their speech has undergone in the course of 
more than three centuries of varied progress and develop- 
ment. . . . Nowhere, perhaps, are these laws of the life 
and growth of verbal significations better illustrated than 
in French-speaking Canada ; nowhere else, indeed, has the 
necessity for modification been greater. . . . [He then 
mentions some of the circumstances that necessitated change. 
As a result] their sprachgefuhl was quickened and called 
again to life, new words arose and old ones clothed them- 
selves in meanings they had never had before, while Old 
French words, preserved by the conservatism of agriculture 
or of religion, linger still beneath the shadow of Cape 
Diamond or in the valley of the Gatineau, long after the 
French Academy has ceased to include them in its great 
dictionary." 

Similar conclusions, if I mistake not, can be reached for 
Pennsylvania German, if one studies the valuable series of 
articles 2 on that dialect published by Professor Learned. 
Pennsylvania German has perpetuated in their pristine vigor 
the characteristics of its venerable European ancestor, the 
Rhine Frankish. Nevertheless this colonial language has 
undergone change not only in vocabulary but also in. 
phonology and syntax. 

1 Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. IX, cols. 78 fl. 
'Amer. Jour, of Philol., vols. IX and x. 
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And now last of all I think we may urge the same 
generalizations for American English. I have no need to 
inform you that a large number of Americanisms are merely 
survivals of older English words that have died out in the 
mother country — this fact has been emphasized too often — 
but perhaps it would not be nearly so trite if I made the 
same statement for Briticisms. I think we have laid too 
much stress on the archaisms in American English. In 
cultivated American speech the special archaic forms are not 
nearly so numerous as the neologistic. Many of our archa- 
isms are merely vulgarisms or limited provincialisms and 
are to be found with a similar status in parts of England. 
In some cases the words have never been anything but 
vulgarisms or provincialisms in either country. I have 
never met with an attempt anywhere to show that cultivated 
British English is archaic with respect to American English, 
but really I think about as good a case could be made out 
for the one country as for the other. Consider, for example, 
what a large number of names for officers and parts of the 
government from the king to the bailiff and Parliament to 
Assize Court have survived in England but have been 
displaced in America. Such a long list, however, is too 
easy proof — it seems like begging the question. Let us 
choose a few more isolated Briticisms to illustrate the point. 

The word fruiterer has interested me. I saw it for the 
first time in England. It struck me then as a monstrous 
malformation and I supposed it had been recently introduced 
by ignorant people. In my own superior ignorance I felt 
toward the word as many an Englishman has felt toward 
some of our archaisms. Great was my surprise therefore to 
discover in the New English Dictionary that the earliest 
recorded case for this word is dated 1408, and that we also 
find the word used by Shakspere. But now along with 
fruiterer may be mentioned several other words, with lengthy 
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pedigrees, expressing names of occupations. Thus draper, 
mercer, costermonger, and poulterer have been in the language 
of England for many centuries. The word beetle (== Amer. 
bug) goes back to Old English and was probably used in its 
loose English sense in very early times. It is vastly older 
than bug. Biscuit (=Amer. cracker) is cited for the year 
1330. Cracker is very modern. Coverlet is given the date 
of 1300; bed-spread is not even mentioned in the New 
English Dictionary. Autumn is cited from Chaucer and its 
pedigree is certainly longer than that of our word fall. The 
English sense for creek is the original sense. The same can 
be said for casket and squash. The English words hustings, 
luggage, copse, cony, close, goloshes are all more or less 
venerable and there are many other Briticisms equally so. 
The authors of Words and their Ways in English Speech, after 
showing how in Great Britain railroading has merely taken 
to itself the terms for coaching — utilizing in this way such 
words as coaches, drivers, guards, and booking-offices, — state 
as a generalization : " The conservative tendency to retain 
familiar terms in a new application is probably stronger in 
England than in America." 

In the domain of pronunciation we probably find our- 
selves on rather uncertain ground, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of determining for past ages precisely what were 
the usual pronunciations for the various sounds. We ought 
not to permit ourselves to make more sweeping generaliza- 
tions for past ages, about which we can know but little, than 
we should be willing to make for to-day, and yet that is 
ever the temptation. We somehow feel that all people in 
the past spoke alike. Professor Grandgent, in his article 
From Franklin to Lowell, 1 surely observes due caution, and 
he would seem to show that American English has made 



'P. M. L. A. of A., vol. xiv, pp. 207 fi., 



1899. 
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many changes and that at least in some respects our language 
has changed wherein English speech has remained as it was. 
Compare the American loss of rounding for o and o. We 
should further remember that there is no one standard for 
our whole country. If one section has been entirely con- 
servative other sections must have changed. In the West 
perhaps our r and our ce (in such words as aunt) are archaic, 
but surely it cannot be maintained that we in the West speak 
more nearly eighteenth century English than the people in 
the East. 

Furthermore, if we to-day have no one standard, neither 
had the people of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. America has not been settled by Londoners, and 
to set up this city as a standard for comparison is manifestly 
absurd, especially when one considers the speech conditions 
of London for the past two or three centuries. I think few 
scholars realize how extraordinary these conditions have 
been. Since the year 1600 London has increased in popu- 
lation over twenty-five fold. Up to the nineteen century all 
of this increase came from without. Let me present some 
figures. According to the Britannica, in 1600 the popula- 
tion was about 180,000; in 1650, 350,000; and in 1700, 
550,000. That is, roughly, during the seventeenth century 
the city increased its size threefold. But all through this 
century — largely because of the plague — the death rate was 
tremendously in excess of the birth rate. For example, in 
1603 there were 37,253 more deaths than births ; in 1625 
the excess was 47,482; in 1665 the number reached 87,339. 
In the last year quoted for every birth there were more than 
nine people who died. That means that London in that 
year in order to hold its own had to have eight times as 
many immigrants as there were children born. For the 
other years quoted the ratio is equally startling. But we 
have found that instead of merely holding its own London 
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grew immensely. With such an influx of dialect speakers, 
why should we expect much conservatism ! In the present 
century the birth rate has exceeded the death rate, but even 
now almost half of the population of London was born 
outside the city. 

If we compare with these statistics the conditions in 
America we may find even more cause for surprise. Accord- 
ing to the statistics published in the World's Almanac for 
1906, the population of this country in 1900 was 76,303,387. 
Of this number only 10,460,085 were of foreign birth, and 
only 26,198,939 of foreign parentage. That is, less than 
one-seventh of our present population were born outside of 
this country and hardly more than a third have parents 
of foreign birth. With such figures I think it can be said 
without making a bull that London is more of an English 
colony than the United States. And surely we find here 
plenty of reason why London English should have changed. 

But now returning again to the subject of speech in 
America, I think it has not been and cannot be proved that 
cultivated Americans speak a more archaic English than the 
people of Great Britain. Ellis is wrong on that point. I 
think the truth lies, rather, in the proposition suggested 
early in this discussion that each country presents both 
archaisms and innovations. But while standing for this 
position, I am perfectly willing to grant that we may have 
dialects in this country which are more conservative and 
archaic than London English. Thus it seems probable that 
Professor Emerson has proved the fact for the Ithaca dia- 
lect, though I am of the opinion that many of the clipped 
forms found in that speech are not archaisms but American 
degenerates. But grant the language of Ithaca is more 
conservative than London English — what of it ? Is it quite 
fair to compare on this score Ithaca 1 and the city of 

1 The dialect studied seems to be country as well as town. 
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London? I think it would have been better to com- 
pare Ithaca with some isolated town in Lincolnshire or 
East Anglia. Be that as it may, after reading Professor 
Emerson's account of the conditions there, I see no cause 
for wonder at any of the conservatism found in Ithaca. I 
should have been much more surprised if the speech of the 
town had not been conservative. 

Summing up now the results of this examination, I can 
say : Colonial languages, like all dialects, exhibit both con- 
servative and innovative traits. Conservatism, however, is 
not so pronounced a feature as many people believe. Some 
colonial dialects may be more conservative than their mother- 
tongues, but wherever this happens, in so far as I know, 
local conditions seem to be amply sufficient to explain the 
conservatism. In no case have I found the least probability 
that emigration in itself is a conservative force. 

Frank Egbert Bryant. 



